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Germany's conduct of the war, moreover, showed for the first
time the picture of a totalitarian war with all the means of modern
technique and on the greatest scale.1 This sort of war completely
obliterated the distinction between the soldier and the civilian.
The whole population, even women and children, were employed
in the service of the gigantic military machine in which the
individual and his rights were reduced to total insignificance.
Ludendorff5s practical dictatorship already foreboded that of his
later companion, Hitler, though in many respects it by no means
attained to the same degree of bestiality. After the war the
League of Nations attempted to build an international reign of
law. It is not intended here to discuss the relations between the
League and the problems of nationality, and this subject must be
left for another occasion.

7. THE NATIONAL WILL
Certain ideas connected with nationality such as the national
personality and character, national sovereignty and self-deter-
mination, the national mission and responsibility play a para-
mount part in modern politics. They all Imply the existence of
a national will, but there is the greatest possible divergency of
views about what this means. Both the word " nation " and the
word " will" can be understood in different ways, and it is
difficult'to grasp how a great multitude of people widely differing
in interests, opinions and insight can form anything like a common
will at all, especially if we understand by " will" not a fleeting
impulse caused by blind emotions, but a reasonable will formed
on careful consideration of all circumstances and in accordance
with the true interests of the people, the will corresponding
to what the people really wants. Even individuals of mature
character and trained in judgement are often not immune from
illusions, prejudices and passions which may hinder them from
forming a reasonable will, and the great majority of individuals
are still more dominated by irrational factors. If they, neverthe-
less, succeed in managing their private affairs in a fairly reason-
able way, this is due to the fact that in most cases they are told
how to act, or not to act, by laws, public opinion, their technical
training and experience and the advice of experts, and if they act
contrary to these rules they are either punished by the State or"
suffer certain losses* In national affairs the risks implied in a
misjudgement are immensely greater. On the one hand, these
1 Cf. James Garner, International Law and the World War, 2 vols.